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A Severe and Cruel Winter. 


The snowstorms, blizzards and very | 
severe weather of the past five or six 
weeks, has now given way to a less | 
rigorous atmosphere, accompanied | 
with rain, and the results are, destruc- 
tive floods and inundations all over | 
the country, by the rapid rising of the | 
great rivers and their tributary 
streams. The reports for weeks have 
been about delayed and blockaded 
trains, terrible snow drifts, with the 
temperature so cold that steam could 
not be maintained, and hundreds of 
men and thousands of animals have 
perished. Now, the song changes— | 
of those animals that are left many 
more are drowned with inundations, 
and men are robbed of their habita- 
tions; thousands being made home- 
less and destitute. 

This state of things not only ob- 
tains in America, but also in Europe. | 
England has been visited by storms 
more severe than for many years; her 
coasts have been lashed with the 
furious waves; many of her stately 
oaks and pleasure bowers have been 
leveled to the ground, and much of her 
shipping has been destroyed. On the 
European continent, floods and storms 
of unusual severity have destroyed 
and laid waste many large tracts of 
country, and the cry for help from 
those made homeless and destitute, 
ascends to Heaven from thousands of 


including fires, floods,snow-blockades, 
sieet-storms, blizzards, shipwrecks, 


| — 
| ** cast them into the fire,”’ and look for 
| some business that has no drawbacks ? 


train disasters, flnancial failures and | No! he will plant again, watch, culti- 


earthquakes. 


tered on the summer stands have been 
imprisoned by storm and tempest ; 
and, finally, their hives were envel- 
oped in an icy winding-sheet, or else 


carried away on the wild waste of | 


waters, and the poor bees drowned by 
the mad element, if they still sur- 
vived the rigors of the Northern 
wintry blast. 

In some places, disease has set in. 
and many may yet die of that fearful 
bee malady—dysentery. 


This winter will try, to the utmost, 
all kinds of out-door wintering. What 
the final results may be, can, as yet, 
only be conjectured. Those in more 
favored localities, where the floods 
have less power, will be able to have 
a “flight”? soon, and the threatened 
damage by disease may be averted. 

Many already have asked us, What 
effect all these troubles will have on 
‘the bee industry? We reply: Just 
the same as it does on the farmer, 
manufacturer, merchant and stock- 
men. The floods have destroyed the 
stock of thousands of merchants, 
stopped the *“‘ busy wheels” of manu- 
facturers, and carried away thousands 
of dollars worth of their property. 
Will they become discouraged and 
‘give up ? No! with redoubled energy 
| they will start anew and retrieve their 
losses ! 

Because the storm king has de- 
stroyed thousands of vessels and many 
| cargoes, will 
their calling ? 


No! but with daunt- 


| Hopes.” 


the mariners forsake | 


those who, before this calamity, were | less courage they will pursue their 
in pleasant circumstances. labors and bid defiance to the elements. 

One of our exchanges, speaking of| Mr. L. James, on page 111, says that 
the terrible disasters thus far, asks: | the fruit trees,in his neighborhood, | 
“Is 1883 to be a year of calamities?” | are nearly destroyed, and the outlook | 
Well, surely, itseems already to have for fruit is discouraging. Will the | 
made a terrible record in that line,! fruit culturist cut down his trees,’ 


| vate and hope for the best! 
Of course, the bees have suffered as | 
| well as other stock. For nearly two ‘cent inundations, have been robbed 
| months, here in the North, those win-| of fences and buildings, and many 
| winter 
farmer cease to plow and build barns 
and houses for his cattle and herds, 
and repair the damages ? 


Millions of acres of land, by the re- 
destroyed—will , the 


crops 


No! To- 
morrow’s sun will illumine the skies, 


earth will smile +n gladness; her fields 


will soon be covered with verdure, 
and her gardens with flowers ; luscious 
fruit will gladden the heart of “the 
sons of toil,” and fillthe pockets of 
those whose dauntless courage impels 
them to labor for the desired end ! 


The bees have been compelled to 


Sight for existence, with disease on the 


one hand, and winter’s fiercest bliz- 
zard, ending in floods and tempests, 
on the other. Is it any wonder that, 
in this unequal contest, they have suf- 
fered to a greater or less extent, goy- 
erned by their location and the sur- 
roundings, together with the care and 
protection afforded them by their 
keepers? Instead of being discour- 
aged over the situation, we should 
feel that our sympathies are needed 
by the poor bees, who have been thus 
tortured, and beseton every side with 
warring elements in a mad career of 
desolation. We should admire their 
pluck, energy and endurance, instead 
of being cowardly enough to try to 
find an entrance for ourselves to that 
dungeon over whose portals are writ- 
ten the stinging motto—‘ Blasted 
There are no such words as 
** blasted hopes !”’ in the vocabulary of 
men of true worth. Reverses only 
stimulate ‘“ progressive men” to 
further diligence. 


When the fruit grower, the farmer, 
the merchant, the sailor and the man- 
ufacturer become discouraged and 
“give up the battle,’ it will be time 
enough for the bee-keeper to think 
about being discouraged! Until then. 
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give no heed to such a bugbear as 
‘* Blasted Hopes,” but, by persever- 
ance, pluck and energy, hold on; for 
the average years, for bee-keepers, 
make as good a showing for “ bees 
and honey,” as for any business a man 
can engage in. 





The Forncrook Patent Section. 


The following, from Mr. Baldridge, 





is due as a correction, concerning the | 
illustrations given in his previous ar- | 
ticle on this subject: 


I regret exceedingly to find the 
wrong cut used in the fourth illustra- | 
tion, on page 72,in my article on the 
Forncrook Patent Section. The fol- 
lowing cut 


_— © 
E |: | 
is the one used, which correctly repre- | 
sents the section covered by the Forn- 


crook patent; the one I desired to be | 
used is the following : 


a 


which shows a one-piece section with- 
out the recesses or passage ways for 
the bees, and likewise without the_ 
‘ jongitudinal groove.” * This style of 
one-piece section is public, and not 
rivate property ; so are all sections 
aving 2,3 or 4pieces. The one-piece 
section, having a top as wide as the) 
sides, and a bottom so narrow as to 
give ingress and egress to the bees, is 
also public, and not private property ; 
in other words, there is no style of 
section, whether in one, two, three or 
four pieces, that is private property 
— is, covered by a patent), except | 
he one style made precisely like the 
section shown in the first cut in this 
article. Now, I trust the explanations | 
will not be misunderstood. : 

In the preparation of my article, as 
it appears on page 72, I did not dream 
that an enigma would be attached 
thereto, to wit: That the one-piece | 
section was invented by Mr. Forn- | 
crook, that it has been patented to) 
him, and that it would be dishonest | 
and fraudulent to evade said patent. | 
At this date, I have no proof that Mr. | 
Forncrook was the first and original | 
inventor of the one-piece section “of | 
any description,” nor that his patent | 
covers anything of the kind; nor that | 
it is wrong, dishonest or criminal to | 
evade anybody’s patent, by making | 
what is or should be public property ? | 
What right has Mr. Forncrook or any | 
one else to frighten bee-keepers, by | 
threats or otherwise, from making, 
using or selling property that already | 
belongs to them? Why should bee- 
keepers pay a tribute of $1 to $2.50 for 
each 1,000 one-piece sections to Mr. 
Forncrook, on what is public prop- | 
erty, or on what they have a perfect | 
right to get elsewhere at lower figures? 

M. M. BALDRIDGE. 


We desire neither toadd to nor take | 























from our editorial note, appended to’ 


}use of inventions. 


| dation 


|and it seems to me that we have just 


| bend them, with a recess on one side 


Mr. Baldridge’s article, on page 73. 
We believe the position there taken is 
invulnerable. The patent has been 


issued to Mr. Forncrook, and that, | ph 


too, after a prolonged and tedious 
fight. As to its invalidity, let the 
courts of law decide, as is suggested 
in the following from Prof. Cook: 


DEAR Mr. NEWMAN :—I send you 
the following article which I wrote to 
the N. Y. Tribune, and I hope you 
will give to our friends in the AMERI- 


|CAN BEE JOURNAL: 


Perhaps no class has suffered more 
from imposition in reference to pat- 
ents than bee-keepers. The whole 
art, as practised to-day, rests on the 
Take away our 
hives, sections, extractors, and foun- 
machines, and _  apiculture 
would be bereft of all that gives it 
prominence. Unscrupulous persons 
may invent attachments to some of 
these valuable instruments, which at- 
tachments may be wholly worthless, 


|} and, in combination with other inven- 


tions which have long been in use, get 
a patent. Then by threat they induce 


i those who use the article, often with | 


their invention wholly omitted, to 
pay them money. 

The sale of the Mitchell hive and 
the collection of mone 


ny gg sone extensively carried on | 


y its inventor, illustrates the point, 


now a case exactly in point in refer- 


,ence to the one-piece sections. [| 
| know of several dealers who sold from 


1,000 to 500,000 of these the past year. 


| Now, if bee-keepers are forced to pay 
$6.50 or $7.50 per 1,000, when, with no} 


patent hanging over us, $4.50 per 1,000 
would be deemed a good price, we see 
a serious wrong is committed, unless, 
forsooth, the patentee has a clear 
right to his claim. 


In 1877, I used one-piece sections 
with transverse cut to enable me to} 


cut by a chisel, made U-shaped. At 
the same date, many were selling 
dove-tailed sections with a longitudi- 
nal groove in which to insert founda- 
tion. In 1878 Mr, Lewis, Watertown, 
Wis., made one-piece sections, with 


by threats of | 





Practical suggestions: Believing that 
Mr. Forncrook has no rights in this 
matter, I suggest that a friendly suit 
be brought to test the question. Each 
ee-keeper who uses sections can af- 
ford to pay $1 to bear the expenses of 
the suit, and then save much money. 
Again, if I understand the matter, 
any one can manufacture a one-piece 
section, with the recess and trans- 
verse cuts, if he only omit the longi- 
tudinal groove, which is really of no 
| importance, and run no risk atall. | 
| Can see no equity in our paying $2 or 
| $3 for every 1,000 sections that we use 
| to Forncrook, when he really has done 
| nothing to give us this important in- 
| vention. A. J. Cook. 

} Lansing, Feb. 6, 1883. 








| Prof. Cook’s ‘‘ practical suggestion” 
is a good one, and is the only honorable 
way to test the matter; that is, bya 
friendly suit to decide it, ina legal 
| way. Until it isdecided, however, by 
| legal means, an evasion of the rights 
of the patentee is a crime, recognized 
by law as such. 


We do not propose to occupy many 
| pages of the BEE JoURNAL to discuss 
amatter which must be decided by 
| law ; we will, however, give the fol- 
| lowing, from Mr. E. J. Scofield on the 
| subject: 


I have just read the opinion of M. 
M. Baldridge, on page 72 0f the BEE 
| JOURNAL, in which he desires to set 
aside the patent of James Forncrook, 
or dodge it insome way. The two- 

iece section is, I think, a gross in- 
‘ringement on the Forncrook patent; 
it may not be in the eye of the law, 
but, nevertheless, it is a piece of wood 
for storing surplus honey, with trans- 
verse angular grooves, to be bent to- 
gether in the manner of the Fornecrook 
section, with the fourth piece to be 
dentated at both ends. He leaves out 


one of the transverse angular grooves 


in the patent section ; otherwise it is 
an exact copy of the patent section. 
I am no lawyer, but I like to see honor 
and justice bestowed, where it is due. 
A section is being manufactured now, 





oblique transverse cut, the recesses 
such as I made the previous year, and | 
longitudinal groove. May 19, 1880, | 
James Forncrook, foreman in Mr. | 
Lewis’ shop, applied fora lepers on | 
just this style of section. The patent | 
was secured. 

In a prosecution of Mr. Lewis for | 
infringement in the summer of 1881, | 
Mr. Forncrook, at first,as I under- 
stand, failed to makea case, but, upon 
a rehearing, won on the ground of the | 
recess, on the side of the section, | 
which permits the bees to pass up into 
the section. These recesses I cut one | 
year before they made the section at 
all. Now, as I understand Mr. Forn- 





exactly like the one illustrated by Mr. 
Baldridge, at a lower price per thou- 
sand, but I prefer the one-piece, for 
two reasons: First, it is a handsomer 

ackage than the two-piece one, and 
itis stronger. Secondly, I would not 
use the two-piece section and thus 
encourage its manufacture. I was all 
through the factory where this sec- 
tion is made, as well as through the 
factory where the Forncrook section 
is made, about two weeks ago, and 
talked with the proprietors of both 
establishments. The proprietor of 
the two-piece box admitted that the 
two-piece section was intended to 
evade the Forncrook patent. James 
Forncrook has spent both time and 


crook’s patent, it is a combination.| money to secure what was rightfully 
Unless a section is in one piece, with | his, in the first place, as all bee-keep- 
oblique transverse cuts, the longitu-| ers well know, who have read the BEE 
dinal recess, and the longitudinal slit | JouRNAL for the past five years. | 
for foundation, it does not infringe on | will copy the following from page 10 


/his patent. Omit any single feature | of Forncrook & Co.’s price list for the 


and we do not trespass. | year 1880: 








. —— 
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“A word of explanation. As bee- 
keepers, no doubt, think it a little 
strange that we advertise and claim 
to be the inventors of the Boss One- 
Piece section, heretofore called the 
Lewis section, we think it necessary 
to explain the situation. I worked 
for G. B. Lewis, and Lewis & Parks, 


making use of a patented invention, 
in whole or in part, without the own- 
er’s consent, is infringing, and lays 
himself liable ; even if a person wants 
to make an article for his own use, it 
is not allowed, and a patent cannot be 
evaded by simply leaving off a por- 
tion of the invention, as stated by Mr. 








—— 


eT ancien vee 











as their foreman, for the past 11 years,| B. If it could, our patent laws would 
and in the spring of 1878,I invented| be no protection to an inventor. I 
the Boss section. On the first of Oc- | think the two-piece section is an in- 
tober, 1878, the co-partnership of | fringement on the Forncrook patent, 
Lewis & Parks was formed, and they, | but the question is: Can the Forn- 
thinking it a good thing, made an ap- | crook patent be lawfully sustained ? 
plication for a patent without my/|I think not. Mr. A. I. Root, on page 
knowledge or consent, thinking to get | 98 of Gleanings, 1882, says: ‘ Before 
a patent before I would know it,and|usisa copy of a patent, granted in 
then let me whistle. I mistrusted | 1874 to H. W. Hutchins, East Liver- | 
what they were up too, but said noth- | more, Maine, for a plan of making 
ing to them about it, but wrote to a| boxes of one-piece of wood, precisely 
lawyer in Washington, asking him if | like the Forncrook sections, even to 
there was any way to find out? He) the V-shaped groove, dove-tailing the 
wrote me that the only way to find | ends, and all. The drawings make it) 
out and prevent them from getting a | so plain that it is difficult to conceive 
patent, was to make an application | that Forncrook’s was not copied from | 
myself. I made an application and | it.” 

found that they had also, and would| I am not personally acquainted with | 
undoubtedly have hada patent al-|the party manufacturing 
lowed them in a short time. Then it | sections; 








to prove who was the inventor, which | ventor is entitled toa reasonable re- 
I proved to the satisfaction of the Ex- | ward for bringing the section to the 
aminer in the Patent Office, and the | present state of perfection, but I do 
commissioner of patents awarded me | not like his advance on the price of 
riority of invention March 12, 1880. | sections over what others can make 
Now, after they find they cann6t get | them for, just because he has a ‘pat- 
a patent, they are trying to prove that | ent on them. A. J. HINTZ. 
it is an old thing, and not patentable.| Lamont, Ill. 
I will leave it with bee men to judge 


whether it is newor old. I propose to; The assertion that the price has 


have a patent on itnow, as ithasgone | been increased since the issuance of | 


po tae, iliece saan Lamia ‘the patent, is not sustained by the 
Parks had not tried to beat me out of | facts. By consulting old price lists, 
it—J AMES FORNCROOK.” 


Now, I think it is our duty, as bee- | were sold before the granting of the 


keepers, after all that has been done | 
about it, not toencourage an infringe- | the price now asked by the patentees, 
ment; if the one-piece does not suit| and at the same time they are made 
us, let it alone, and use either the vastiv better 
dove-tailed or nailed sections. I used | rd : ; 

to manufacture dove-tailed and nailed| Before the patent was issued we 
sections for my own use and my) were summoned by Messrs. Lewis & 
neighbors at $8 per 1,000; I have the | parks before a commissioner, directed 


machinery now, but will make no ‘ ap a ea 
more ; for I shali use the one-pound, | PY the Patent Office, and for 3 days 


one-piece section as long as I can get | We were questioned and cross-ques- 
it, made of white basswood, planed tioned by opposing lawyers, and*did 
and sand-papered on outside and} 4}; we could to defeat the patent. 


ed r $6 1,000. a , 
ta to grind; no interest | With all the facts obtainable, the pat- 


in bee fixtures of any kind ; Forncrook | ent was issued, and now should be re- 
: Co. are no — wn pgp he — ; | spected by all law-abiding citizens. 
never saw them until about two, =m : : 
re are points in all four of 

weeks ago, when I went there to see | che rt henge ; ’ [cs oe 
about getting supplies, etc., for the communications that we do not ap- 
coming season ; but when I see a fel-| prove, but it is unnecessary to state 
iy none Bi as ye ER ow preg them—the whole matter must be de- 
in danger of being defrauded of his |; : anes yr 
rights, 1 want to let my fellow bee- | cided by the technicalities of law, 

and it will be useless for us to discuss 


keepers see how it looks to me. 
E. J. SCOFIELD. (athing we have no power to decide. 
Hanover, Wis., Feb. 3, 1883. “To the Law and to the testimony,” 
To the above may be added the fol- | must the appeal be made—that is au- 
lowing, which takes still another view | thority, decisive and final. 
of the matter: ——— 


I know the BEE JOURNAL is not| Special Notice.—We will, hereafter, 


_-_ -——~e + 


published for the discussion of patents | supply the Weekly Bre JOURNAL 
In oa. but the article from Mr. | for 1883 and Cook’s Manual in cloth 
Baldridge, on page 72, may mislead, | for $2.75. or the Monthly and Manual 
and needs correction. 


Any person | in cloth for $1.75. 











one-piece | 
é I but I endorse what the}! 
was put into interference, and we had | editor says on page 73, that the in-| 


| on file in this office, we find that they | 


patent at from $1 to $2 higher than | 


The Queen that Did Not Come.—In 
the Weekly BEE JOURNAL, page 54, 
Mr.({O. E. Cooley, while trying to 
prove that “ bees ;move eggs from one 
cell to another, mentioned the fact 
that he had been waiting for a queen 
for three years from Mr. Alley, but 
it did not come.” This allusion to a 
business transaction, so woven into 
the article, passed unnoticed till it 
was published. In justice, now, we 
admit the following from Mr. Alley : 

Mr. Epiror:—Please allow me 
space in the BEE JOURNAL to say, In 
reply to the article of Mr. Cooley, that 
his claim has long been in dispute. I 
am not satisfied that he did, or did 
not, send me the $3 he claimed. How- 
ever, rather than do him an injustice, 
the amount was sent him sometime 
before his article appeared in the 
JOURNAL. HENRY ALLEY. 

W° ‘ham, Mass. 

The BEE JOURNAL has nothing to 
do wi: : settling disputes over busi- 
ness cu.uplications, and we hope not 
to be troubled with any more of such. 





| 


| @@ Many bee-keepers, as well as 
‘thousands of others, have been swin- 
aled by some bogus “ brokers,” hail- 
ing from this city. It is theold ** con- 
fidence game” played over again. 
Some of the “ certificates’ have been 
sent to us, asking if we can collect 
anything on them. Of course, they 
are worthless, and we would, again, 
warn all our readers against sending 
money to irresponsible persons, for 
|anything whatever. The parties we 
refer to have been doing [a cheating] 
business under the names of Flem- 
ming & Merriam, R. E. Kendall & 
Co., Charles J. Henri & Co., Cud- 
worth & Co.,and Bennett, Koltzman 
& Co. The principal man, Flemming, 
has gone to Canada with many thou- 
sands of dollars of booty. 


+ +O 


Size of Standard Langstreth Hive. 
—Since reading the article on the 
standard Langstroth hive, I have 
'made considerable inquiries, and | 
can find no two factories making 
‘them of the same dimensions. If 
there is a standard size it ought to be 
duplicated and everywhere used of 
the same size. CHARLES NORRIS. 

Traverse City, Mich. 

Itisto be deplored that so many 
will vary the size of a frame or hive 
from the standard size, just for a sim- 
ple notion. It is high time for a re- 
|form to be made in this particular, 
‘and a standard size of frame be 
| adopted and unvaryingly adhered to. 


o*- eee 


| = Several catalogues are received, 
but, our pages being crowded, notice 
|of them is deferred until next week. 
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~~, | bryo queen cell, when they returned. | the inalienable rights of the proudest 
La y\/\_7 | When about half of the swarm had | and grandest of God’s little creatures 
4 \entered the hive, out came two|—the —_ honey-bee. Mr. G. M. 
, | swarms from other hives, and instead | Doolittle says that “wings are cre- 
- of alighting, they simply passed out | ated to fly with ;” yes, but is that all » 
~ ~ ————_——— | of their hives and went in with this | Are they not a‘ cover” to her body, 


tne tibia iiaiainiites hates i returning swarm. As the queens to| her beauty and her glory? If there 
we JOouUTDA 





both of these last, had their wings| was nothing but the merest senti- 

Run for Right Race of Bees. cli ese. they were returned to their | mentality in the objections I raise to 

. old hives, and the bees allowed to stay | the wholesale chopping off of the 

That coming bee, we want to see, with those I had determined should | wings of beautiful queens, the plea of 
Coming to near perfection ; not be hived as aseparate swarm. [| Prof. Cook, Dr. Miller and others that 
Veniedeed etn put on extra surplus room, so that the | they could not keep bees without clip- 
ET SS a three swarms could work to advan-) ping the wings of the queens, is suffi- 
In age of vast progression ; ; tage, if they saw fitso to dv. How-| ciently “set off’ by the success of 


“Sy new Demeores, So dove kngeoves, | ever, they did not “ see fit,” for at 10| Mr. Heddon and others who do not clip 
: f ae | o’clock the next morning, all came out | the wings of their queens. 

a oy oon in the shape of arousingswarm (three| Qne of the defects of our bee litera- 

Takeall the sorts, home and imports, | swarms in one), and so | concluc ed to | ture is, that each writer sets forth his 
a give themanempty hive. Upon go- | dogmas as though his locality and sur- 

megmone Seles, mar wei delight, ing to the old hive, 1 counted more |;oundings were the same as ever) 

Then strong, plain blacks with weil-filled sacks, | than 250 oe cells, upwards of 50 of | other place on the earth. 1 think J 


Deserve not underrating. which had larve in them. More than|ean see why Mr. Doolittle can get 


Smart Cyprians. too: wonders may do. \25had eggsin them, which were all| along with clipped-wing queens, and 
( t, > nature; | . , sj , | : . 
And Palatine mar mack combine. _ but one or two deposited there by the | also, why I and others operating ina 

Of extra valued feature. | queen ; those one or two being carried | different climate to his, cannot get 
Albino pure, or, not so sure, | there by the bees. The larvee, which 


jalong so well with them. From 
were transferred, were from one to} long obsevation I have found that 


| four days old, L should judge by their) pees never supersede their queens 


_Cross’d, mix’d, or various races; 
From all select, to main effect, 
Suited to sundry places. 


Knowing end wise: cindy, devise, | appearance, and were plentifully sup- | during the period which intervenes 
alg have petition granted ; plied with royal jelly, : ‘between the time breeding ceases in 
Sica eae [could give several other instances | the fall and its commencement in the 
idan ines she eneenain where larve have been removed for | spring, and they rarely ever supersede 
or live, ds zive, | > Agri 7 : ave ac. | ° ¢ aa. " d 

Large stocks and lots of honey; | queen-rearing. Where bees have ac-| them during the early and late honey 
Pure nectar piles, and fancy styles, cess to both eggs and larvae, anda | harvests simply beeause. in the lat- 
Denoting piles of money. ’ , - 


removal of either is considered neces- 
Sary. my experience proves that they 
nearly always select a larva; this be- 
ing in accordance with the accom- 
plishment of their object, which is to 
get a queen in the least possible time. 


ter case, an attempt to do so always 
results in aswarm. Of course, queens 
sometimes die during those periods, 
|in which there is no inclination on the 
part of the bees to supersede them. 


Breed beauteous rings, and gentle stings, 
But, long and short, that’s of it; 

All else aside, the strain provide, 
That’s bound tu bring the profit. 


When ye succeed, to meet the need. 
Canadian or ye Yankee; 
The race wel! run, the prize is won, 


Apiarists al! will * thank ye. Borodino, N.Y. | Well, ina climate like ours, there is 
Toronto, Canada. s. oi | generally a period of about six weeks. 
——— , 9 say from the middle of July to the 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Clipping the Wings of a Queen. 


first of September, in which the dry 
hot weather parches the flowers, and 
| the bees find but little todo in the 
fields, and being strong in numbers 
G. M. DOOLITTLE | they are ready to cut all sorts of fan 
jape kere es , 7 : 'tastie tricks. They will learn how to 
Bs of At the close of each volume of the | cut holes in the quilts, nibble away at 
On page 54o0f the Bex JOURNAL, | BEE JOURNAL, when it has been ar-| the ¢urni ‘ the hives. cut t 
for th ‘esent year. Mr. O. E. Cooley |r: ¢ ‘egg ote asc -| the furniture in the hives, cut to 
or the present year, Mr. O. E. Cooley | ranged and bound in convenient book | picees sheets of foundation, “ ball ” 
tells us that bees remove eggs from | form, I find it quite entertaining to Spd sersede their usens especially 
one cell to another, and then states review its pee and note what has | j¢ the 1 een are hain old. or are 
why he believes they do so, giving the | been established as truth, and what cmaieaal in one war, I donot remem- 
negative side as proof of his position. | still remains theory. The well ar- S ms Pane A . 
a j : - ’ ber of ever having hada queen to sur- 
There are other ways by which the) ranged index at the close of the vol- vive two whole seasons whose wings 
colony might have obtained a laying ume makes this a very easy and pleas- had been cropped in the usual wa Bt 
queen, besides the one he gives, such | ant task. : PE ast y- 


asaqueen entering the wrong hive,| ‘To the readers of the middle and Better success, however, can be had 
or a small swarm with a queen, going | southern sections of our country, the | by trimming the inside of one pair of 
into it, etc.; but, as that is not the | subject matter pertaining to the win- the queen’s wings, preserving the 
object of this article, I will not go into| tering of bees)is simply colossal in| original shape of the wings, taking off 
detail. magnitude, enough to make the *‘ head | just enough to bring the queen down 

He says the ** bees must have moved | swim.”’ My insatiate greed for ‘‘bee| when she attempts to fly. I now 
an egg ;”’ I take it for granted that, if | literature,’ however, has induced me | have a queen, of good old age, whose 
the bees moved anything, it was a| to wade through the whole of it, cel-| wings were trimmed in this way when 
larva. That bees do sometimes re- lars, chaff, sawdust, pits, caves, | she first commenced to lay. To per- 
move eggs 1 admit, but they are not | clamps, ad infinitum. Just think of | form the operation, you pick the queen 
apt to do so, where there are larve at | crowding the little fellows so closely from the comb on which she is found, 
their disposal, as there was in the case | that their legs stick out of the doors | holding her wings between the thumb 
given by Mr. Cooley. |and windows. It occurs to me that if | and fore finger of the right hand, now 

To illustrate: A few years ago I there is no cases of bee murder, there place her body across the fore finger 
had a colony which was‘ bent on, is much involuntary bee slaughter of the left hand, bringing the thumb 
swarming,” and I wasequally * bent” going on in many parts of thecountry. gently down upon her head and 
on their staying where they were. But, at this time, Il wish to notice | thorax—you now have her in position 
They had come out twice, and I had the well-nigh universal practice of —then takea small pair of shears and 
put them back, cutting out the queen clipping the wings of the queens. In | trim off the inside of one pair of her 
cells each time. After staying five | all of volume 18 not a single voice ex- wings, preserving the original shape 
days they came out again, and while| cept the emphatic protest of Mr. | of the wings, and you have done a 
they were out, I cut out all the queen | James Heddon, as reported in the scientific job. With a queen mani- 
cells, queen cups, and everything I | proceedings of the Michigan Conven- pulated in this way, the inquisitive 
could find that might look like an em-/| tion, has been raised in defense of workers will rarely ever find fault. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Eggs or Larve, Which? 


G. W. DEMAREE. 
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But, right here I wish to suggest 
what I have never seen a hint of in 
print, or heard mentioned by any one, 
viz.: That if the honey bee is not an 
exception to all the rules of Ly ex- 
perience, as applied to winged domes- 
ticated animals—our domesticated 
fowls—the continuous elipping off the 
wings of the queens, thus depriv- 
ing them of their natural use and 
health-giving exercise, as well as the 
interference with the circulating life- 
giving fluids of the body, will as cer- 
tainly, in process of time, enfeeble the 
“wing power” of their progeny, as 
the same process of treatment has 
changed our domestic fowls from 
“birds of the air” to their present 
toddling condition. Mostlikely there 
are some who will be ready to laugh 
at such an idea, nevertheless, causes 
will continue to produce their effects 
all the same. 

Dr. Wm. M. Rogers, of Shelbyville, 
Ky., from whose keen perception 
nothing escapes, pointed out to me, 
several years ago, unmistakable evi- 
dence of clumsiness on the part of our 
“carefully bred bees,” seen in their 
gue to trip and tumble on their 

acks, and their spasmodic struggles 
to right themselves when rushing out 
of the hives during a brisk honey flow. 
Their lofty tumbles on the alighting- 
board is not only amusing and ludi- 
crous to behold, but is in striking con- 
trast with the little lithe iron-gray 
bees that plied in and out of my box 
hive 20 years ago. In every attempt 
to breed for good points, “ wing 
power ” should stand at the head. 

Christiansburg, Ky. 


Mahoning Valley Convention. 


The annual meeting of the Mahon- 
ing Valley Bee-Keepers’ Association 
was held at Berlin, on Jan. 19 and 20. 
After the reading of the minutes of 
the last meeting (which were ap- 
proved), the president, Mr. L. Carson, 


appointed the following committee | 


on bee fixtures: Mr. H. A. Simon, 
Mr. Mattoon and Mr. Eadler. In the 
absence of the secretary the chairman 
appointed H. A. Simon, Sec., pro tem. 
The president then announced the 
meeting open for discussion, and the 
first question was: What is the cause 
of dysentery ? 

Mr. Simon inquired under what con- 
dition they got it. 

Mr. Mattoon: [have noticed a good 


many dead bees on the bottoms of my | 
hives, and a bad odor; it may be that | 


“7 are too damp. 
Mr. Simon: I would use syrup from 
good sugar ; I think it a good remedy. 
Mr. Carson: A few years ago my 
bees became affected with the dysen- 
tery. I carried the bees into the 
house and fed them melted sugar, 
warmed them up thoroughly, replaced 


them on the stands, and did not lose | 


any. 

Mr. Mattoon : 
flight oncein the winter. I place one 
hive at a time in a large hot-bed, and 
give thema good flight; then cover 
the glass all over, but a small place 
just over the hive, and they will all go 
in and losses by this process are few. 


I give my bees a} 


Mr. Newton applied sulphur in small 
quantities, by raising the blanket and 
scattering it over the bees. He has 
used salt with good results. 

Mr. Simon thought dampness and 
close confinement the cause of dysen- 
tery. A remedy for this difficulty was 
proper ventilation and close attention 
| to the bees. 
| Mr. Carson thought that the Ital- 
| ians were preferable to any other ; they 
| were strong, vigorous workers ; the 
queens were prolific, and they are gen- 
erally easy to handle. 

Mr. Newton thought one or two 
|hives enough for an amateur to com- 

mence with. He should not put too 
|much money in a business he is not 
‘familiar with. 

Mr. Simon considered five or six 
| none too many ; a man would have to 
|pay considerable attention to that 
|many, and would take better care of 
| them. 

Mr. Carson said, it will pay to 
| plant pasturage for bees; sow sweet 
|clover (melilot); fig-wort has great 
|merit. I would advise the planting 
of basswood and the golden willow 
| along the highways. 


} January 20th, a short forenoon ses- 
sion was held, discussing the manage- 
_ment of bees, in general. 


The inclemency of the weather kept 
|many from attending the afternoon 
session; the election of officers for 
\the following year resulted as fol- 
‘lows: President, Leonidas Carson, 
| Milton; Vice-President, H. A. Simon, 
| Lordstown ; Secretary, E. W. Turner, 
Newton Falls; Treasurer, Geo. Car- 
| son, Berlin, O. 

| Mr. G. A. Newton, of North Ben- 
| ton, O., exhibited and explained the 
_working of his drone trap, for catch- 
ing black or hybrid drones. 

Mr. Eadler exhibited some of Gray’s 
bee feeders. 

Mr. Frank King showed some of 
his improved wired frames for ex- 
tracting. 

Mr. Simon said,if honey is to be 
shipped it is necessary to use sep- 
arators. 

Mr. Carson: I would advise all bee- 
keepers to try and sell all their honey 
at home, even if you sell for 2 cts. per 
sound less. I consider it one of the 
iealthiest sweets, and excellent for 
jcanning fruits. We use it in our 
family, and never have any fruit spoil. 


Mr. Simon suggested that we create 
a market for extracted honey at home. 





colonies of bees last spring, about the 
first of May. I removed the cap, 
covered with wire cloth, and moved 
'them on aspring wagon. Box hives 
I invert, and cover the same way. 

Mr. Simon said, I use the Peet cage 
for introducing queens. I sometimes 
coat the queen with honey and in- 
troduce at the top of the frames. I 
generally have good success, either 
way. I always feed the bees when I 
introduce a queen, if thereis nota 
good flow of honey. 

The question of our future meeting 
came up for discussion. It was sug- 

ested that we havea picnic dinner, 
| bring our wives and children, and 
‘have a good social time, and that we 


Mr. Simon said, I moved some 30) 


have a general display of bee-keepers’ 
supplies. 
Adjourned to the first Saturday of 
May, 1883, at the Center of Berlin. 
E. W. TURNER, Sec. 


-_——e 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Best Bees—Reply to Mr. Demaree. 


JAMES HEDDON. 

The discussion of the question of 
which are ‘the best bees,” has been 
| before the general bee-heeping public 
'for some time. They have, no doubt, 
| heard about all they desire to hear on 

that subject, at least from Mr. De- 
'maree and myself, who seem to be 
the chief disputants. My last article 
was an endeavor to sum up as clearly 
'as possible, not only what I believed 
to be vital truths connected with the 
| subject, but what I believed were gen- 
erally accepted as facts. 
| Iwas incorrectly reported to have 
said, at our State Convention, that 
light Italians were more gentle than 
|'the dark ones. Like adrowning man 
|catching at a straw, Mr. Demaree 
used this ‘“ phantom” with which to 
open controversy on a worn-out sub- 
ject. That it is worn out with him, is 
evinced by the fact that his article on 
/page 82, says nothing about it; the 
afterpart of it being, ‘**‘ how it market 
honey,”’ while the forepart consists of 
a series of assertions regarding my in- 
ability, etc. These points should be 
‘left with the readers to judge for 
themselves; should they not? This 
acting as chief —— and judge, 
is again repeated by Mr. D. Is he 
afraid to leave it to the readers? Is 
he disheartened by the statement of 
| Dr. Baker, in his article on page 74, 
6th paragraph? Mr. Demaree must 
| know that 1 am not the author of the 
term, “long leather-colored Italians.” 
| He says it is an “ egregious blunder” 
| for me to confine the term long, to the 
| darker Italians. I will try to show 
|why it is not. I have never seen 
/any Italians of the light hue as lon 
as the average of the darker ones. t 
| have always heard leading breeders, 
| that I havemet with, speak as though 
| they never had. Never having seen, 
heard or read of such lengths and 
|colors combined, as Mr. D. mentions 
|in his second paragraph, where does 
/the blunder comein? If Mr. D. has 
| seen such, we are both consistent, and 
| no one has blundered. 
Mr. D. asks, ‘‘Is life a great tread 
wheel ?” to which I reply, too much 
so with many of us. He infers that I 
‘am a “bread and butter writer.” 
| Good. If I have written anything 
'which has even helped to lessen the 
struggle for bread and butter, that is, 
| to make the getting of it more simple 
and easy, be it ever solittle, I shall be 
at any time proud to compare my 
|record with his, as an apicultural 
|writer. About his ability as a honey 
| vender, I will not imitate him, but 
| leave each reader to judge for him- 
iself. In the remainder and forepart 
of his article, he says, that Lam not 
|only a *“‘ blunderer,”’ but a ‘“ confus- 
'ser;” that my articles ‘are replete 


‘with errors,” ‘‘ marvelously superfi- 
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cial,” ‘‘do not attempt to controvert 
a single important proposition, except 
in the way of unscientific bread and 
butter arguments,” etc..—as though 
‘science ” (known facts) is something 
separate from bread and butter get- 
ting. If‘ science” has naught to do 
with our *“‘ dollar and cent’’ success 
in bee-keeping, let our future scien- 
tific articles be few and far between. 
The above assertions regarding my- 
self, and disregarding the subject, re- 
minds me of the following : 


Por.—Why, man, what’s the matter? Don’t tear 
your hair. 

Sir Hugh.—I have been beaten in discussion, 
overwhe!med and humiliated. 

Por.—Why didn’t you call your adversary a fool? 

Sir Hugh.—My God! I forgot it. 


Dowagiac, Mich. 


[Any controversy that descends to 
personalities is not only unwise, but 
is generally distasteful to the average 
reader. Mr. Demaree had the first 
article, and with this rejoinder of Mr. 
Heddon, we will, for the present, at 
least, dismiss the subject. Both dis- 
putants have ‘‘ had their say,’ and 
anything more will be but a repetition, 
or drift to side issues and personal 
allusions.—ED. ] 

ES SS ae 
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Nebraska State Convention. 





(Concluded, from page 84.) 

The remainder of the time was de- 
voted to discussions and informal 
proceedings. 

Question: **‘ Where, in the hive, do 
bees cluster most ?” Mr. Turney said, 
his bees invariably clustered in that 
part of the hive nearest the entrance. 

M. L. Trester thought they clus- 
tered at that point in the hive where 
the temperature, ventilation, honey, 
etc., came the nearest to meet their 
requirements, therefore, in different 
hives the cluster varied in its location. 

The size of section boxes, was then 
discussed, and Dr. McAllister thought 
that we must supply the demand 
whatever size it may require—half- 
pounds or otherwise. 


Mr. Corbett would use wooden sep- | 


arators, and 444x4144x1% boxes. 

Mr. Rouse said, that we could not 
afford to use the half-pound sections 
for the extra pay that was in them. 

Dr. McAllister said, that the bees 
were apt to build their cells of an un- 
even length in any size of section, and 
Mr. Meyers concurred with him, al- 
though he has dispensed with sep- 
arators. 

M. L. Trester believed they pre- 
ferred an even length in the brood 
nest, but outside of it they would run 
to both extremes of long and short 
cells. 

The president said, they preferred a 
certain length, that he should return 
to the sections 14% inch wide. If he 
found that he had more sections on 
than the bees could occupy, he would 
exchange those inside for the outer 
ones. 

Mr. Rouse: As yet I cannot get 
along without separators. 


C. A. Speice asked, which was most 
profitable, comb or extracted honey? 

O. Meyers believed it depended on 
the market ; that he could get three 
times as much extracted as comb 
honey. 

Mr. Speice was of the opinion that 
there was no trouble in marketing, if 
the people were only educated up toa 
point where they had confidence in 
the producer and dealer. 

The president knew that some peo- 
yle liked the flavor of wax, spoke 

rom experience; he also favored a 
trade mark on honey packages. 

Dr. McAllister said, that very few 
people knew that wax was indigestible. 

Several members thought that the 
glucose traftic was illegitimate, and 
ought to be crushed. 

Mr. Trester believed that it was 
cruel to kick a dying man, and as the 
glucose business was at present ina 
very unhealthy condition, it would be 
humane to let it die in peace. 

The question of a State trade mark 
for honey was discussed at length, 
without any very definite conclusions. 

In regard to single and double- 
walled hives, Dr. McAllister said, the 
former are the hive. 

T. L. Whitbeck had used chaff 
hives, but did not like them; he be- 

lieved they were too warm, thought 
bees were thermometers, and the 
chaff hive would become so warm 
that they would fly out and be lost, in 
the cold weather; he puts his hives 
close to the ground, and makes a tele- 
scope for them, but did not think it 
paid; he thinks bees require a great 
deal of ventilation. 

Mr. Rouse: A chaff hive,if prop- 
erly made,is a ventilator of itself. 
The cost is no more than the cost of 
oe pag in any other way. He has 

ailed to keep bees too warm, out of 
doors. He said he took charge of the 
Omaha apiary in February or March, 
1881, in the cold winter, and found 
that the bees had been put on to five 
or six frames, in chaff hives, with 
chaff cushion, and some hay thrown 
on top. There were about 2 feet of 
snow, and the hay had become full of 
melted ice, so that it had to be chopped 
away ; the entrances had become en- 
tirely filled with ice, so that they had 
to be opened with a small chisel ; the 
| hives were close to the ground, and in 
| spring they only lost 9 out of 107. In 
| the winter, he found the top of the 
chaff cushion covered with frost, that 
looked like snow, but it was warm in- 
side thecushion. Twoinches of chaff 
is about — In winter, he ex- 
amined and found the bees lively, and 
the sides of the hive were dry. They 
consumed only 4 or 5 pounds of honey. 


Dr. McAllister used to think that 
several auger holes were necessary 
for ventilation; now he thinks the 
crevices about the top of a hive suf- 
ficient ; he believes that gluing is evi- 
dence against top ventilation. 

Mr. Speice strongly believes in 
chaff hives, wants 2 inches under, 3 
inches on the sides, 5 inches in front, 
and a 8-inch cushion onthe top. He 
puts a kind of a hood over the front 
of his hives, so that the bees can take 
a promenade if they wish, when the 
weather is too cool to fly. 











The president does not believe in 
late manipulation. 

R. V. Muir wanted to know the rel- 
ative cost of cellar and out-door win- 
tering. 

N. Pierson believes that drone eggs 
are often laid by workers while the 
gnome is present in the hive, while 

ir. mtn | was of the opinion that 

the queen lays all of the eggs, from 
the fact that as soon as she is re- 
moved laying ceases. Fertile work- 
ers are undeveloped females ; they are 
detected by seeing several eggs ina 
cell, in irregular and improper posi- 
tions. 

The president said, that they will 
consume double the amount of honey 
out of doors than they will in the 
cellar. It is advisable to keep them 
in the cellar until there is honey to 
gather, if you can. 

Mr. Fletcher asked if basswood will 
grow in any soil. 

Mr. Speice : No, it will only thrive 
inadamp soil. I have some on high 
land that hardly grows at all. I have 
not mulched any. 

Mr. Muir: I think they will thrive 
anywhere. 

G. M. Hawley: I have some on sec- 
ond bottom, and they ty’ very fast. 

Mr. Meyers stated that the Rocky 
Mountain bee plant would grow in 
Nebraska. 

Mr. Corbett: I know that it has 
been growing west of Omaha for the 
last four or five years. It is also 
known as ‘ Texas bee plant;” it has 
magenta or purple blossoms ; the seeds 

row in pods like mustard seed, only 
ark and rough. 

How many bees can be kept profit- 
ably in one hive, was inquired and an- 
swered by the secretary ; the number 
that can be kept in a hive, under 
favorable circumstances,without their 
desiring to swarm; but when they 
want to swarm, you might as well let 
them have their way, to a limited 
extent. 

The president did not desire such 
large colonies, to get comb honey, as 
was considered necessary by most bee- 
keepers. 

What shall we do with lazy queens, 
was asked. The president said, pinch 
their heads. Thesecretary stimulates 
in various ways, such as strengthen- 
ing, or exchanging combs, with ad- 
hering bees, with enthusiastic colo- 
nies, and finally pinches her head if 
all other means fail. 

C. H. Rose had a lazy queen last 
year ; but this year she is good. 

Is *‘ honey dew ” good honey? was 
asked. The president said, that from 
aphides is certainly not. 

G. W. Stark had seen honey dew on 
all kinds of leaves, but saw no aph- 
ides. This dew came in July, and 
was all consumed by bees. 


Mr. Muir: We havea large yellow 
willow that the bees worked on fora 
week, then I noticed glistening sticky 
leaves ; this was from the plant louse, 
and the honey was of fine flavor and 
good color. 

The Convention having been in al- 
most continuous session for two-and- 
a-half days, a committee on resolu- 
tions consisting of C. L. Speice, Jos. 
Baird and Miss Ada Hoyt was ap- 
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pointed, and during their absence aj ence does it make in a report to call 
general visit was indulged in, all ap- | 99 sections 200 pounds,when, by actual 
pearing to enjoy themselves, and| weighing they might have overrun or 








seeming to regret that they would not | fell short a pound or two, as long as it 


be likely to have an opportunity to 
meet again until the second Thurs-| 
day in January, 1884. | 





The committee ee the follow- | 399 lbs. 1434 oz., and, besides, the lat- 


ing resolutions which were adopted: | 
esolved, That the thanks of the) 
Association be, and are hereby ten- | 
dered to the people of Wahoo for their 
kind hospitality so generously ex- | 
tended to the members of the Con- | 
vention, and be it further 
Resolved, That we hereby tender | 
our thanks to the B. & M. and the U. | 
P. railroads for the encouragement | 
given to apiculture by reason of fur- 
nishing reduced rates of fare to our 
members. 
Adjourned. 


M. J. TRESTER, Sec. | 


| 


oo | 


—— 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Figuring up the Large Yields. 


| 





GREINER BROS. 

On page 58 of the BEE JouRNAL for | 
1883, we find this: ‘‘I like the BEE| 
JOURNAL, but 1 do not take much | 
stock in those large yields published. | 
I will give these parties $500 in cash | 
to instruct me how to obtain one-half 
that quantity, and pay all expenses | 
besides. I suspect that it was not/| 
weighed on standard scales.” 

Our reply is simply this: If Mr.) 
F. will guarantee er produce annually | 
such honey seasons as we had in 1881, | 
we will guarantee him the same large | 
yields. It is only necessary for him to | 
take the position of scholar and accept | 
Mr. Doolittle’s writings as instructor ; | 
this he can have without love or) 
money, except $2.00 yearly subscrip- | 
tion for the BEE JOURNAL. 

Perhaps Mr. Heddon, or, in fact, | 
almost any experienced veteran of the | 
fraternity could lead him to success; | 
the reason we mentioned Mr. D. is! 
because we happened to take him for 
our guide, and a good one it was, too, | 
for we feel indebted to him for the | 
400 lbs. we took from one colony | 
(spring count), a year ago. It is true, 
we used no standard scales to weight 
it, for it would be almost impossible, 
or, at least, a great loss of precious | 
time to run to the scales with every 
section, and weigh, and record it, 
when we have all we can possibly do 
to take finished sections and replace | 
empty ones, which is the case in a} 
good honey flow. We use 2-lb. sec- | 
tions exclusively, and the only way of | 
as account of yield we find prac- | 





| 


tical, is, to record the number of sec- 


tions taken from each hive, and this | 
we do with pencil, on each cover. 
When the season is past and the) 
honey all handled and weighed, it is | 
an easy matter to figure the average | 
per colony, of the season, and if we} 
wish to ascertain the yield of any par- | 


ticular one, all we have to do is to) 00 


raise the cover and add the number of 


is the best we could do. The reason 
we give our yields in even pounds is, 
because it is easier to say 400 lbs. than 


ter is just as liable to vary a trifle as 
the former, unless obtained by actual 
weighing, which, we think, no exten- 
sive bee-keeper can afford to do in the 
hurry of the season. 


We do not blame Mr. F. in the least 
for doubting these statements, for we 
were troubled in the same way until 
fhe summer of 1881, when our own 
eyes witnessed what our reason had 
tried to disbelieve. It taught us the 
lesson to be very careful about doubt- 
ing the veracity of our fellow men, 
especially when these doubts were 
publicly expressed. 


On page 60 we find ‘‘ A Candid Re- 

uest,” with an additional remark by 
the editor. As an explanation to 
these, we will give a short account of 
the way we obtained 400 Ibs. from one 
colony, spring count. 


The colony was divided in proper 
time and the queenless half at once 
supplied with a laying queen. Soon 
after, one of these divided colonies 

ave us a natural swarm, which was 
lived on a set of empty combs and 
the mother colony again supplied with 
a laying queen. The one that did not 
swarm, filled and finished 6 half 
stories, each containing 15 two-pound 
sections, and the seventh was all built 
out and nearly filled, with quite a 
number of sections finished, so that 
we estimated (not weighed) the con- 
tents to be equal to 8 or 10 finished 
sections. The whole yield of this one- 
half of the original colony being thus, 
99 sections or 200 lbs., as given in our 
report. The other half, which cast a 
swarm, finished 3 half stories and 
about one-half of the fourth one, so 
that the yield of this one was figured 
at 52% sections or 105 lbs. The natu- 
ral swarm was hived in our absence 
and could not be traced, so we took 
the average yield of our natural 
swarms as a report for this one,which 
was 41 sections, or 82 lbs.; they all 
worked pretty near alike and we were 
not far from a correct result by doing 
so. Thesum of sections taken from 
these (now 3 colonies) footed up to 
19216 sections or 385 lbs. We used no 
foundation to obtain this amount ex- 
cept a starter of about 4%x3 inches in 
each section. 


When putting up the honey for 
market, our crates, of 20 sections, 
averaged from 41 to 42 lbs. net, on 
account of their being well filled and 
capped clear to the wood of the sec- 
tions, and from this we figured 14 lbs. 
additional for every 20 sections, or 
143% lbs. in all, making an aggregate 
of 39934 lbs. from the original one col- 
ony, and this we called, in our report, 
bs. 


Now, if there is anything wrong in 





sections taken, which, multiplied by | our figuring the number of pounds, as 
2, will give a very correct report in| stated, or, if the swarms were doub- 
pounds. To be sure, sections will | led to more than the capacity of one 
vary some, according to the filling of | ordinary hive, by giving them all the 


we are at fault, and would be pleased 
to be corrected. 

Our report for 1882is very different 
to that of the year previous ; whilst 
the latter was the best season we ever 
had, the former was the poorest. One 
apiary of 60 colonies gave about 40 
lbs., and another, of the same number, 
about 34 Ibs. per colony, and hardly 
any increase at that. 

Mr. F. claims to be the first person 
who adopted wood separators in this 
country; we have used them since 
1877 and recommended them years 
ago, through Gleanings and the BEE 
JOURNAL. Several others have also 
given their experience lately on the 
same subject, and their points of ar- 
ument in favor of wood seems almost 
ike a repetition of what we wrote at 
that time. We were opposed in argu- 
ment by much better informed bee- 
keepers than we claimed to be, and 
withdrew from the contest. Still, we 
continue to use them to this day, and 
have now no surplus arrangement 
without them; ‘we can endorse all 
that Mr. Isham claimed in their be- 
half on page 5A. 


+ ~——e + 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Trying Ordeal for the Bees. 


L. JAMES. 








Bees that are on their summer 
stands, in this section, are passing 
through a severe ordeal this winter, 
and just now their endurance is bein 
put to the test. After a long, col 
spell, on the 2d inst. it moderated a 
trifle and began snowing, in the morn- 
ing; later, turned to a light rain and 
a northwest wind sprung up in the 
afternoon, and freezing as fast as it 
fell, coating every object with which 
it came in contact. By midnight, the 
limbs of fruit and shade trees began 
giving way from the weight of accu- 
mulated ice, and the crashing and 
snapping from that time until 10 
o'clock next morning, was terrible, 
and the damage to our trees is great. 

I was unable to visit my apiary until 
to-day, it being a mile from town. 
The sun shone clear and bright, just 
as if nothing was wrong about here, 
and, I must say, that the sparkling 
and glittering of the 7 diamonds in 
his clear, cold rays, as they swayed to 
and fro, was a splendid sight to be- 
hold, but when I walked out to the 
orchard where 39 colonies of my bees 
were, I thought the thing was entirely 
overdone, and I saw nothing beautiful 
in the | before me, for there 
they were, buried up in a wilderness 
of icy limbs and brush, glued fast 
at every point wherever they came in 
contact with any object—bee hive, 
cover or ground. While standing 
there and looking at the damaged fruit 
trees, and studying how to get to the 
almost inaccessible hives, I was very 
much impressed with the belief that 
when the thermometer stands at 95° 
in the shade,an apple orchard is a 
very goou place for bees, but in such 
times as these it does not appear so. 
I was able to getat nearly all of them, 





the bordering cells, but what differ- | section room they saw fit to use, then 





and found the entrances, in nearly all, 
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completely closed with frozen snow, 
ice and dead bees; the covers frozen 
fast to the hives, limbs of the trees, 
and long icicles pendant from the cov- | the fall I used brimstone to secure 
ers and porticoes, all round them. I| their treasure, and was as happy over 
opened the entrances as well as I| my pint cup full of honey as is Mr. 
could, and, in most of them, the bees | Heddon over his thousands of pounds. 
seemed lively and in force, coming! To atone in part for my “ blasted 
out as soon as relieved. The honey | hopes,” I paid frequent visits to Mr. 
boards being off and cushions or) K. and his apiary, and would sit, for 
quilts being on the frames, saved| hours, an attentive listener to his 
them from being smothered. Three) plain practical exposition of the habits 
colonies, I think, are dead, and more | and instructive wisdom of the honey 
probably, will be if such a state of | bee. 

things continue much longer. Ihave; Afterattaining my majority I again 
over 120 colonies in a cave that I do | applied for the privilege of starting 
not feel much anxiety about, but could | an apiary on the old homestead, prom- 
not get to see them as the outer door | ising to buy the bees myself and share 
was frozen fast. |the surplus honey with the family, 

Atlanta, Il]., Feb. 5, 1883. | but my father could not be persuaded 

_ | that he would not bea target for their 
|javelins (as he terms them), and 
| kindly refused. 

“Why I am a Novice.” | Having selected a partner for life, 
| who, by the way, is an apiarist of no 
/mean pretensions, I, or rather we, 

oe |came to the Hawkeye State, and in 

I can recollect of no period of my | the fall of the same year (1876), pur- 
boyhood when I did not long for a col- | chased two colonies of black bees. Of 
ony of bees. My aspirations ran no|™My subsequent experience I shall 
higher, at first, than one colony; but | have something to say in the future. 
I wished for that more than any other | I am very much pleased with the 
earthly possession. My father wasa| Weekly JoURNAL, and prefer it toa 
lover of honey, but a despiser of bees. monthly. 

The latter propensity predominating, Felix, lowa, Jan. 7, 1883. 
he chose to buy his honey, much to ee 
my discomifiture. 

Vhen about 15 years of age, I con- | 
cluded to have a colony of bees, at all 
hazards. A visit to the apiary of D. 
Z. Kagarice (a disciple of Langstroth, 
and a resident of Bedford, Co., Pa.), 
confirmed me in this resolution. 1 
made a conditional contract, and 
went home highly elated with my | 
prospects, while visions of an abund- 
ant supply of nature’s choicest nectar, 
passed through my mind. 

As my exchequer had never risen | 
to half the amount necessary to pur- 
chase a colony of bees, I was obliged 
to make my wants known to my 
father, who positively declined fur- 
nishing any specie for that purpose. 
I then proposed to work out until I 
earned the sum required, but was re- 
fused the privilege. My ardor ex- 
ceeding my judgment, I continued to 
importune him about the matter, un- 
til he, one day, gave me very dis- 
tinctly to understand that he was 
running that ranche,and that while 
he did there would be no bees buzzing | 
around his ears. 

My air castle crumbled, the pros- 
pective bee yard vanished, and I 
threw up the sponge. 


from the ground, and put a good roof 
over them. I did not divide for in- 
crease, neither did they swarm. In 





For the American Bee Journal 


B. F. WOODCOCK, 


. 
For the American Bee Journal, 


Half-Pound Sections and Separators. 


A. J. FISHER. 

Mr. Heddon requests all to give 
their opinion on the half-pound sec- 
tions. Itis my opinion that they are 
too small to be profitable to the bee- 
keeper. It is true that some may de- 
mand them, but are they willing to 
pay the extra price above the one- 
pound sections to make them profit- 
able to the bee-keeper? I say, no; 
considering the extra expense of con- 
struction and the less amount of 
jhoney obtained in them, my opinion 
is that the bee-keeper that put his 
honey up in half-pound sections will 
never compete with that one who uses 
sections from one to two pounds. 

Those who are contemplating using 
the half-pound sections during the 
coming season should take the advice 
of F.C. Benedict, on page 8, who, I 
think, talks squarely on the half- 
pound sections. As for separators, I 
think I will have no use for them in 
| the future. 
: Permit meto| Iusea section box 1% inches and 
say (without intending the least re- 111-16 inches thick, and have eight 
flection upon my father), that cold | and nine of them combined together, 
water of this kind has dampened the | as one solid box, without separators, 
aspirations of many a boy, and turned | making a capacity of about 9 pounds. 
him from a vocation for which he was | And I am one of those who claim that 
naturally adapted, to one for which | honey will be stored in a box of that 
he had neither inclination or adapta- | style, where the bees can assemble in 
tion. a large cluster and keep up the re- 

I have neglected tostate that, atthe quired heat for comb building, much 
age of 10 or 12, I was the possessor of | faster than if each box was separated 
a miniature apiary of bumble-bees.| witha piece of tin or wood, besides 
I secured the nuclei in the fields,| the expense of construction, to use 
early in the summer, and transferred | tin or wood. 
them to box hives about 6x6 inches| Economy is the road to wealth. 
square and 5high. I placed these on a, Those tin separators, with kinks in 
broad board, elevated about a foot! them, filled up with bee glue, are 





dirty and sticky things to handle. In 
the above style of box I have no such 
dirt or traps to work with, and I ex- 
pect to crate my honey too. 

Am I right or wrong in regard to 
more honey being stored without, 
than with separators? What does 
Mr. Heddon say to this — I 
predict that the time will come with 
‘**the knowing ones,” that tin separa- 
tors will be ‘‘things of the past.” 
Can we not have, from the knowing 
ones, more discussion upon the ques- 
tion of how to get the most honey in 
a given time inthe most marketable 
shape (not in half-pound sections), 
and benefit all concerned ? 

East Liverpool, O. 


- - 





For the American Bee Journal. 


A Report from Kansas. 


HIRAM J. WARD. 


After keeping bees 14 years I am 
going to try and make my first thor- 
ough report, at least as far as amount 
of surplus honey and marketing the 
same is concerned. The forepart of 
the year 1882 was very backward, be- 
ing cold and wet, and as I am situated 
where there is no basswood, nor white 
clover, my bees were compelled to 
live on fruit and wild flowers, until 
alsike clover began to bloom. They 
gathered no perceivable surplus until 
the middle of June, and then for only 
a few days, and not enough to fill any 
sections. For about six weeks they 
only gathered enough to live upon, 
but I hada lot of old combs partly 
filled with honey from the bees that 
died in the winter of 1880-81, and I 
gave them to the bees,to stimulate 
breeding, hoping fora change in the 
weather, and sure enough, it came 
about the first days of August. On 
the 7th, [ hada natural swarm, and 
others on the 8th, 9th and 10th. 

I had given up all hope for the bees, 
and turned my attention to the farm, 
and marketing early apples (for I have 
a large orchard), but as soon as they 
began to swarm, 1 knew there was 
honey, and so on Aug. 8, I extracted 
my first honey from an eight-frame 
Langstroth hive, without top story, 
emptying a fewcombs only, to give 
the queen room, and put on the top 
story full of sections. From that time 
until frost, I had allI could do to 
take the honey and keep them from 
swarming. 

This being my first year with 
Langstroth hives and sections, I had 
some trouble to get the sections evenly 
filled, for I have never used any sep- 
arators yet. I have used three kinds 
of hives; the original American, the 
Quinby and the Langstroth, but I am 
putting all of my increase into Langs- 
troth hives now, and shall change all 
from the American into them, by 
degrees. 

I commenced in the spring with 17 
colonies, and increased to 25 by nat- 
ural swarming, and took 437 pounds 
of comb honey in sections, and 872 
pounds of extracted, and have sold 
all of the comb at 22% cts.,and nearly 
all of the extracted at 14 cts., at home. 
Total, $220.40; an average of $12.96% 
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just seven weeks. Besides, 1 have 
about 300 pounds in brood frames that 
I did not extract, for feeding next | 
year. Ihave never fed a pound of 
anything but honey, and have been 
successful. Iam seeding pastures of 
clover and other honey plants, so as to 


per colony, spring count; all done in | queens, let them be yellow, black or 





give my whole attention to bees and 


mixed. During my early days in the 
business, =e great ambition was to 
et the yellowest and handsomest 
talians. Now, the same ambition 
leads me to obtain the greatest amount 
of honey from the least number of 
colonies. 

Who will rear queens that will pile 


apples, but as soon asl get enough| up the honey, or rather, infuse the 
bees to keep me busy I will turn the |energy into their progeny, to roll in 


apples over to somebody else. 
Farmington, Kans., Feb. 5, 1883. 


+ oe + 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Large Yields—A Review. 





J. V. CALDWELL. 


On page 60, present volume of the 
Bee JOURNAL, Mr.8. J. McKennie 
wishes bee mento be candid and let 
their readers know from how many 
colonies they obtained their large 
yields of honey, and also says it would 
be better to exaggerate less. Mr. F. 


H. Finch, on page 58, also wishes to | 


pay some One a pile of gold to instruct 
him how to get one-half such crops. 

Now, in all candor, gentlemen, 
would it not be better to acquaint 
yourselves with the facts in the mat- 
ter, before intimating that some over 
state the results ? 

Let us look at the matter a little. 
On page 59, Mr. McKennie says he be- 
gan with 5 colonies and increased 
them to 17; he took 450 pounds of 
honey from them, and admits he lost 
200 lbs. of honey as the result of queen- 
lessness, and his bees were put away 
with 50 pounds to the hive. Now, 
suppose he had concentrated the 
honey-gathering powers of the bees in 
the original5colonies. Might not the 


result of his summer’s business have | 


stood something like this? Leaving 


out 5 colonies, we have 12 with 50 lbs., | 
making 600 lbs.; with the 200 lbs.,| 


making 800 lbs. This, with the sur- 
plus he obtained, making 1,250 lbs. 
This, divided by 5 (the original num- 


one, spring count, which, at 18 cts. 
per lb., makes the nice sum of $45 per 
colony. Which, Mr. McKennie would 


say, no doubt, looks like an exaggera- | - 
; | for two consecutive years, and I pro- 


tion; but as a matter of fact, is not. 
Now, for one short item of personal 
experience, and which I can prove be- 
yonda doubt. Last season I had one 
colony, which, without any help, and 


although the forepart of the season was | 


very cold and wet, (they were not fed 
an ounce of honey or sugar), gave me 
235 well-filled one-pound sections, and 
10 lbs. of extracted honey. They did 


not attempt to swarm, and they did | 


more than this. I had my bees sit- 
ting on brickbats,close tothe ground, 
and, although they did not cluster 
out, a lot of them went under the hive 
and built comb enough to store sev- 
eral pounds of honey, where I could 
not see them. These bees were what 


I call Italian-hybrids, a pure queen | 


prodably mated with a hybrid drone. 


Il entirely agree with Mr. Heddon, | 


on page 53, and although I would pre- 
fer the pure Italianif it had all the 


| 


| 





the honey without frittering their 
time away in swarming and idling ? 
I should be glad to pay $5 each for 
such queens. 

1 have several queens that I could 


| not be induced to part with at double 


that figure. In saying this I have no 
‘‘axe to grind,” as Ido not rear any 
for sale, and do not expectto. We 
who are putting our time and talent 
in apiarian pursuits must look at these 
things from a strictly business point of 
view. 

Cambridge, Ill., Jan. 24, 1883. 


_—-_-~- 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Honey and Bee Show in Nebraska. 


Tv. L. VON DORN. 





Epiror BEE JOURNAL: — Please 
let me call attention to the Premium 
List of the Nebraska State Board 
of Agriculture: Class 6%. Best col- 
ony of bees, Ist premium, $25; 2nd, 
$10: 3rd, $5. Comb honey, Ist, $25; 


2nd. $10; extracted, $5 ; 2nd.$3. Best 


| display of honey, in marketable shape, 


$10 and $5; apiarian implements, $10 
and $5; foundation, full to partly 
drawn, $5 and $2. Open to the world, 
except on honey, which is limited to 
Nebraska. 

Now, | think we have secured a fine 
premium list, and weare anxious that 


| our neighbors compete at least for the 


premiums on best bees. The test is, 
net gainin stores, for two weeks, and 
will commence the latter part of Au- 
ust and end during our State Fair. 
‘he superintendent is a practical 


ber), would give him 250 lbs. to each | 4Piarist, and a man who enjoys the 


|confidence of every one who knows 


him, and every precaution is taken to 


}ensure accurate and just results. 


1 have taken the premium on bees 


| pose to do so again,if I can; butif 
any one else can show us better stock 
|or management, he will find a hearty 
welcome to the prize,and a good mar- 
| ket for some stock. The conditions 
are that all the bees in the colony 
shall be the progeny of the queen 
and colony on exhibition. That they 
| shall also show the usual docility or 
amiability of pure Italians. 

I voice the feelings of the Nebraska 
bee-keepers, when | extend a cordial 
invitation to all those who have choice 
stock to come and get the $25, if they 
lean. I shall be glad to give any 
| further information desired. 

Omaha, Neb., Feb. 5, 1883. . 

[We congratulate the bee-keepers 
of Nebraska on their success in ob- 
taining such an excellent Premium 


| List for the Bee and Honey Show, 


good qualities we desire. yet, I shall and sincerely hope it will have the 
certainly breed from my best honey- | desired effect.—ED.] 








Statistics for New Jersey. 


After correspondence with Dr. Mil- 
ler, I find that I can best carry out 
the auxiliary purposes ot our Associa- 
tion, by requesting the fraternity in 
New cee to forward their reports 
at once to Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, 
Ill. Give facts on a a. Do it 
now. C. W. RUE, 

Committee, N. J.& L. B. K. A. 


Bees and Grapes. 

For ten years, or more,I have had 
very fine Virginia grapes in front of 
and very near my apiary, and, to my 
great surprise and deep regret, the 
bees do not ‘“‘injure”’ my grapes. I 
wish I could get them to ‘* go for” 
the grapes. peaches and all other 
fruits. ast summer I had as fine 
grapes as 1 ever saw, but the bees 
sucked none but those which were 
‘‘injured”’ by geese, chickens, wasps, 
etc. The story about the “ Honey in 
the Rocks,” belongs to California in- 
stead of Virginia. E. C. JORDAN. 

Stephenson’s Depot, Va. 

My Wintering Troubles. 


Last January I purchased 10 acres of 
land at Hagerstown, Md.,intending to 


| put up a building early in the spring, 


and be located there by harvest. I 
commenced in April, but the weather 
being so very unfavorable for building 
and bees, being disappointed in labor, 
etc., I found it would be impossible to 
goon with my building, and fill my 
orders; sol postponed the building 
until after harvest. Aug.1,I com- 
menced building again and my time 
was so much taken up during the fall 
that I thought I had no time to look 
after my bees, and I thought they were 
all pretty well supplied with stores, 
except those at Hagerstown, so I con- 
gratulated myself that my bees were 
strong in number, with plenty of 
stores, and did not need special atten- 
tion, and out door wintering might do 
pretty well after all. Cold weather 
set in about Nov. 20. I still expected 
some warm weather, but it did not 
come and about the middle ef Decem- 
ber I put the weakest of those at Ha- 
gerstown in the cellar, and thought 
the rest of them might go through out 
of doors, but by Jou, 10 I found it 
would be a failure, so I moved them 
into the cellar,and they are doing 
well. Ihave spent the most of my 
time this winter at Hagerstown ; Lam 
at Double Pipe Creek, to-day, mak- 
ing arrangements to move next week, 
and thought I had better look after my 
bees, and, to my disappointment, find 
them in a very bad condition. Ten 
colonies had already perished; a few 
may have starved for want of honey 
year the cluster, but most of them had 
the dysentery. My bees at this place 
have consumed an unusual amount of 
honey already, and are generally 
bloated, and if it does not get warmer 





soon, I fear the loss will be heavy; 
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there is an unusual amount of dead 
bees in the hives. Asthe weather is 
too cold to disturb them, out of doors, 
I did nothing more than to puta well- 
filled comb of honey, having a passage 


3 inches from centre to centre ? That 
is what I understand; if so, how can 
you get ten frames ina hive of 14% 
inches, as the Langstroth hive is de- 
scribed on page 55, Jan. 24, 1883, by 
cut through it, over the cluster, which | M, M. Baldridge ? I have been taught 
will be sufficient for them until the | and practising with a hive 15 inches 
middle of March, if dysentery does | wide for ten frames, and 12 inches for 
not kill them. 1 shall move part of eight frames. I never handled the 
them to the cellar and give them) movable frame hive much, and I want 
plenty of upward ventilation, and ex-'to be sure I am right; *‘then go 
os with them and report later. | ahead.” D. 8. KALLEY. 
cannot say how, my bees are winter-| Mansfield, Ind. 
ing in Virginia and W. Virginia, as I 
have not seen them since the fall; 
then they had plenty of stores. We 
have not had extremely cold weather 





| [We believe the one-piece sections 


| are as good as any, and are supersed- 
no Sees ae — - ing all other kinds. We know noth- 
this winter, but ithas Been continuous ing more of the drone trap than is 
chance fora flight. S. VALENTINE. | mentioned by Mr. Lowmaster. 
Hagerstown, Md. | You are mistaken about the dis- 
| tance between brood frames. Prof. 
Cook, as well as all others, state that 
the distance should be about 144 inches 





How the Bees are Doing. 
This is another very severe winter. 


some, and 8, to our knowledge, ab- 
sconded. On Sept. 1, 2came out; the 
first we hived ; it filled the body, and 
gave 20 lbs. in sections ; the others we 
returned; hives were exhausted, so 
they stand 39, a very unromantic 
number. While extracting, during 
the middle of September, we found 5 
colonies without queens. We im- 
ported 3 Italians, and introduced 
them safely. The others we gave 
larvee, and, on Oct. 5, they had queens. 
They are all on their summer stands 
yet, with chaff cushions and quilts 
over them. ‘hey were not fixed for 
winter when the blizzard came, and | 
am fearful. Does anybody ever get 
quite ready for winter? A word 
about that delinquent nuclei. They 
reared a queen about Sept. 1, and 
tilled the body of the hive; we got 
about 1,000 Ibs. of honey. Our best 
colony of the three, that did not 
swarm themselves to death, gave 125 
lbs. of comb honey. Last year, comb 


The weather has been very cold ever 
since Dec. 1. Old bee men think we | 
will have another grand disaster, like 
the season of 1880-81. However, I 
hope they are mistaken. My bees had | 
been confined since Dec. 1 until Jan. 
27, when a portion of the bees had a 
flight. Those in two-story hives came 
out the most. When I say two-story 
hives I mean 2 hives, one on the top 
of another, with both entrances open. | 
They seemed to be dry and bright. 
Those in one-story hives did not come | 
out as much, although similarly lo- | 
cated. Very few dead bees were under | 
the clusters of the two-story hives, | 
but considerable more in the single 
ones. The snow is over a foot deep; | 
the thermometer, in the shade, shows 
2° below freezing point. Compara- 
tively few bees remained on the snow, 
considering the chilly air. The bees | 
are packed in leaves, on the back and 
between, and the front open to the 
sunny side. The bees spotted the 
snow some, but not much. 
.S. HACKMAN. 
Peru, Ill., Jan. 31, 1883. 





Sundry Questions. 


My 35 colonies are all packed on 
their summer stands in straw, chaff, 
leaves and cobs, as an experiment. 
They hada good cleansing flight on 
Dec. 24 and Jan. 28. They seem to 
be strong and healthy,so far. The 
index for 1882, is a great convenience. | 
I have been looking over and review- | 
ing some of the articles written last | 
year. I intend to try Prof. Cook’s| 
plan of preventing increase, on page | 
474, July 26, 1882, and if it works well 
with my bees it will be worth more to 
me than the price of the BEE JourR- 
NAL fora year. Mr. Heddon’s honey 
board is new tome. When the sec- 
tions are all on and full of honey, will 
not those 3¢ inch slats sag in the cen- 
ter with the weight, or Cow is it pre- 
vented ? Will Mr. Heddon tell us? 
Do you think the one-piece dove- 
tailed sections as good as nailed ones ? 
Do you know anything about Low-| 
master’s drone trap, referred to on) 

age 313 of the Bre JOURNAL for 
May 17,1882? I want one of some 
kind. Does not Prof. Cook and others | 
teach that the brood combs must be! 


|been of uniform temperature, about 


cents. 
'ereased, by the middle of July, by} Noble, Ill. 


| pleasant day out came a swarm, and 


| swarms came out; the next three, be- 


| under it, and when I saw them goin 


from centre to centre.—ED.| 


and extracted honey sold readily for 
20 cts. There is so much fruit here, 
this year, that honey is adrug. Egypt 
might be called, this year, if not the 
granary, the fruitery of the East. 


Hard Winter—Bees Dying. 


Bees are beginning to die, here. A 


good many colonies, with chaff and | Thousands of barrels of apples have 
similar protection, are dead. I have 


a ; been hauled by our house one mile to 
bee-cellar, that begin to show symp-| our vicinity of 150 and 160 acres re- 
toms ot dysentery. The cellar has | spectively. There were hundreds of 
bushels of black or rather dew ber- 
ries, picked from those orchards and 
shipped to Cincinnati and other points 
jalong the O. & M. road. We have 
| sold 200 Ibs. of honey at 20 cts., and 
| 100 lbs. shipped away at little less. 

Many producing honey in theold way, 
| bring it to town and sell at 12 and 13 
Mrs. C. J. ALLISON. 


35°, with all other conditions favor- 
able, but present prospects of success- 
ful wintering are not promising. 
LEONIDAS HUBBARD. 
Waldron, Mich., Feb. 12, 1883. 








Last Season’s Work. | 
Last spring we had 14 colonies; in- | 


natural swarming, dividing and nu-| 
clei, to 24, and there we set our stakes. | 
But bees, like many others, are) 
whimsical. On the last of July they | 
commenced swarming. Nearly every 





Cellars and Summer Stands. 


Time with his sickle is mowing the 
days and hours. Seasons come and 
_go; days and months, like the sea- 
when threshing ; while I, with the as- | sons, succeed each other. Summer, 
sistance of a young girl, was getting | with all the joyous anticipations that 
dinner for 19 men, one day, two} could be produced by the warm and 
genial rays of the sun, and change of 
tween 10 and 12 o’clock ee Sees | ee season, has given place to au- 
and farming makes lively work; no|tumn, and this to cold bleak winter. 
time for blues, dyspepsia. and other| We are all anxiously waiting for 
luxuries of that kind). Well, I drop-|spring-time to come, hoping for the 
ped all, to help hive or return them. | best results with our bees. The bees 
One swarm, of our best Italians, the|I put in the cellar seem to be doing 
largest I ever saw, had come out, two} finely; the thermometer registers 
days previous, and had been returned. | from 40° to 44°; they remain so quiet 





|The third time they clustered on an} you can hardly hear a hum; most of 


apple tree, near by. We hived them | my bees are packed on their summer 
unde : | stands in sawdust, as recommended 
in nicely I skipped to that dinner. I| by Mr. Heddon, and all seem to be 


never forget the old adage, ** The way | doing well, except one colony, which 


toa man’s heart is through his stom- | seems to be afflicted with the dysen- 


ach.” I think it was my nice bread | tery. On Jan. 7, when the mercury 
and butter that made such a big hole | registered 20°, the bees from this col- 
in my husband’s heart (and I really | ony flew out and stained the snow 
believe honey has a ne | to make | badly,and many died. I am not able 
it larger every day). In the hurry,| to attribute the cause of this colony 
instead of putting on the cover, the | being affected, while the rest seem to 
‘*gude mon” Jaid a board on top of | be doing well packed in the same way. 
the hive. Well, the swarm left, and Perhaps it is —? to their long con- 
the —— is, was it for want of | finement, as they have not been able 


ventilation, or had its conduct of the | to fly out since Nov. 20. Iam very 


two previous days something to do| much pleased with the Weekly BEE 
We should learn from fail-| JouRNAL, its value has greatly in- 

They kept up their swarming | creased, and it is now indispensible. 
Disco, Mich. 


with it. 
ures. 
till Sept. 1. 


Some we hived, returned E. W. WALES. 
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Queen-Rearing in Small Nuclei, ete. 
Allow me to ask a few questions 

through the BEE JOURNAL, which 

may benefit others as well as myself. 
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First, I have been binding the Jour- 
NALS and other valuable papers myself 
with glue, which is not good. Will 
youor some of the readers of your 
BEE JOURNAL give a receipt that 
book-binders use to paste the book 
cover to the book, so that it is durable. 

2. On page 741 of Vol. 18, BEE 
JOURNAL, Mr. G. M. Doolittle, says: 
“ After using it a few years I ascer- 
tained that a winter that was favor- 
able for outdoor wintering was not as 
favorable for cellar wintering, and 
vice versa, thus proving that the plan 
of mixed wintering was a good one. 
Again, if any one could tell just what 
the winter would be beforehand, I 
would place my bees in the cellar for 
a cold winter, and leave them out dur- 
ing a mild one.” Will G.M. Doolittle 
tell us through the BEE JOURNAL 
what the thermometer will record for | 
a mild winter, and what for a cold | 


winter ; as Lnotice in the BEE JouR- | 





NAL that there is from 6 to8 degrees | 


} Jan. 31. 


showing for my bees. The cell pro- 
ducing this queen was obtained from 
a strong colony of bees which started 
only this one cell, during basswood 
harvest. Could I have another such 
a season (which was very poor at the 
commencement), and such a queen, I 
think that I could get 800 or 1,000 lbs. 
of honey. If cold weather kills bees 
= I think it often does), we may look 
or considerable mortality among our 
pets next spring. The lowest tem- 
rature noticed here, so far, is 35° 
elow zero; it was 29° below on Feb. 
2, at sun rising; and away below, 
every morning since. My beesall an- | 
swered to the roll call a few days ago, 
and seemed in goodcondition. I have 
them in a good dry cellar, with about 
5 inches of leaves packed above most | 
of them. W.C. Nort. | 
Otley, Lowa, Feb. 7, 1883. 








A Smart Three-Year Old. | 

“It’s a daisy; it’s adaisy.”’ Such | 
were my exclamations on taking the | 
wrapper off my BEE JOURNAL, dated 
My wife wanted to know) 
what was a daisy, and after drawing | 


difference in the temperature between | her attention to the new coat the BEE | 


Mr. D.’s and here. The mercury was 
down to 6° below zero in the fourth | 
week of January ; for only two days. | 

8. On page 280 of Vol. 16, fam 
JOURNAL. “No one ever found fault | 
with Quinby’s queens, reared in boxes, | 
containing 3 or 4 frames, 5x6 inches | 
square. Is the rearing of queens in | 
Quinby’s method a safe and sure way | 
to rear queens ?” 

JOSEPH M. WISMER. 
Jordan Station, Ont. 


{1. Book-binders 
much thinner consistency than that 
used by carpenters. 


to this. 


tinctly states that these small nuclei 


use glue, but of | t \ 
B }a JOURNAL to suit the most fastid- 


‘pleased with the 


JOURNAL had assumed, she said it| 
was ‘‘a pink.” My little boy, 3 years 
of age,came running up and asked | 
me what was a daisy, and after show- | 
ing him the Bee JouRNAL, said it 
was “real nice.”” By-the-by, you are | 
not acquainted with my little son; | 
well, when he was 2 years and 8 
months old he could find a queen | 
when caged. I claim he is the 
youngest bee-man known. 
after his JOURNAL weekly, and I have | 
toread to him. I think now you have | 


ious. 


| thanks to you for the improvement. 
2. Mr. Doolittle is invited to reply | 5 


| 


3. No; the writer of thatarticle dis- | 


S. G. HOLLEY. 
New Hamburg, Ont., Feb. 1, 1883. 


[We are glad that now ALL are) 





caps from the hives, to let the sun 
shine in, to dry out the dampness as 
much as possible, and the bees are 
now in pretty good condition for 
another very cold snap. The weather 
here has not been so very cold, but 
steady, with no thaws until this week ; 
there is not a great quantity of snow, 
but we have had some very good 
Se. I call it one of the most 
healthy winters, thus far, fora long 
time, and hope it will prove so for the 
bees. R. Downs. 
Naugatuck, Conn., Feb. 2, 1883. 





Perfectly Satisfied. 

I shall be perfectly satisfied in what- 
ever way the editor ‘‘ makes up” the 
BEE JOURNAL. I bind my own 
JOURNALS, and have just finished the 
volume of 1882. It is a nice work, 
and I would not sell it for $10.00, if 
I could not get another. 

Wo. BOLLine. 

Dunkirk, N. Y., Jan. 26, 1883. 





Honey Used by Bakers. 
Have you noticed the fact that the 
bakers are using large quantities of 


extracted honey, in their business, 


lately ? 
bakery here has been buying largely 
from Mr. Muth, of Cincinnati. 


Itis news tome. I see our 


G. B. LEwIis. 
Watertown, Wis., Feb. 13, 1883. 


[Yes; they use it for cakes and 


pastry, of the best quality.—Eb.] 





He asks | Feeding Bees in Winter. 


In an article in the BEE JOURNAL, 


the writer explains the way he feeds 
I. theref ain ale his bees in winter. y 

» therefore, move a vote Of | know whether it is advisable to feed 

that kind of food in winter or not. I 
| was afraid my bees would not winter 
| very well, so when we had a thaw, the 
other day, I opened them and put un- 
der the sheet on the frames a cake of 
JOURNAL Cover. | candy, made of the best white sugar, 


I would like to 


were abandoned on “account of the | But that “ boy ” is the brightest juve- ‘and which I think, with the honey 
liability of the bees to abscond, and | nile specimen yet heard of, and will | they have in the comb, will last them 


the amount of attention required to|‘*make his mark,” as the years roll | 


keep them in fitness.””. You should 
have read the whole paragraph.—Eb. ] 





500 Pounds from One Colony. 


I commenced the season, about June 
1, with 30 colonies, almost destitute 
of honey ; increased to 65, in fine con- 
dition for winter, and obtained 4,538 
lbs. of honey (807 of comb, in 2-lb. 
boxes, and 3,731 of extracted) ; I have 
about 300 lbs. besides, stored away, 
and not counted in my report. M 
best yield from one colony was 486 
lbs. of extracted. I think that I took 
enough comb honey from it, not in- 
cluded in count, to make over 500 lbs. 
I fed about 3 lbs. of sugar in spring, 
but the bees received no other help; 
got no increase. Time of extracting : 

uly 5, 42 Ibs.; 15, 26 lbs. ; 21, 68 lbs. ; 
28, 75 lbs.; Aug. 24,90 Ibs.:; Sept. 7, 
105 lbs. ; 19 and 20, 80 lbs. Had I1 used 
three instead of two stories for surplus, 
I think I could have obtained at least 
600 lbs. I wascrowded toomuch with 
other work to attend toit,as I should, 
or I could have madea much better 


along. 
reading matter to interest one so | 


young as “‘under 3 years of age,” 


summers. Give the little “chubby” | 
a kiss for the editor.—Ep.] 





Bees in Kentucky all Right. 


Bees are wintering very well here. 
The coldest weather we have had 
since the first week in December, was 
6° above zero, and the warmest was) 
64° above zero. J.T. WILson. 

Mortonsville, Ky., Feb. 10, 1883. 





We were hardly prepared for | syrup or candy ? 
‘the news,” that we were preparing | th 





Bees had a Flight. 
Tuesday, Jan. 30, was clear and 


had a pretty good flight, and they 
needed it, for they have been shut in 
since about Than agiving day. 
light colonies, that I did not unite, 
are dead; the other 24 are in good 
condition, at present. I removed the 











| of excellence. 
warm for the season, and my bees|seem to be your motto. 


until spring. I would like to know 
which is the best food for winter, 
When I opened 
em they — to be in first-class 

though I never saw them 


condition, a 
rst cold snap in the 


flying since the 


“S fall, I winter them in the Jones hive, 
well as many who have seen over 80 | with inside packing. 


Wo. H. WEsTON. 
London, Ont., Feb. 1, 1883. 


[We prefer the candy.—ED.] 





Motto—** Push and Progression.” 

I am highly pleased with the change 
in the “ make-up” of the BEE JouR- 
NAL. Mr. Newman, you certainly 
deserve great credit, and the grati- 
tude of your patrons, for your suc- 
cessful endeavors to bring the BEE 
JOURNAL up tothe very —— point 

Push and Progression 
May long 
life and great prosperity be your re- 
ward. Many of the communications 


Two! are each worth the cost of a year’s 


subscription for the BEE JOURNAL. 
REUBEN HAVENS. 
Onarga, Ill., Feb. 2, 1883. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


Special Aotices. 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 

For safety, when sending money to 
this office get either a post office or ex- 
press money order, a bank draft on 
New York or Chicago, or register the 
letter. Postage stamps of any kind 
may be sent for amounts less than one 
dollar. Local checks are subject toa 
discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. 
American Express money orders for 
$5, or less, can be obtained for 5 cents. 

We wish to impress upon every one 
the necessity of being very specific, 
and carefully tostate what they desire 
for the money sent. Also, if they live 
near one post office, and get their mail 
at another, be sure to give us the ad- 
dress we already have on our books. 


Se 


Honey as Food and Medicine. 





OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., February 19, 1882. 
_ The following are the latest quota- | 
tions for honey and beeswax received | 
up to this hour: 


Quotations of Cash Buyers. 








‘i CHICAGO. 


HONE Y—Extracted, dark 7c. light, Sc. here. 
BEKSW AX—It is qu:te scarce. lam paying 30c. 
for good yellow wax, on arrival; dark and off col- | 
ors, !17@25c. 
AL. H. NEWMAN, 923 W. Madison 8t. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY—tThere is no excitement in the honey 
market, but sales are fairto our regular trade. 
Offerings are plentiful of extracted and comb 
honey. Extracted brings 7@9c. on arrival. The 
sales of comb honey are very slow, although there 
is a large supply of first-class quality on the mar- 
ket. It brings 12@18c. on arrival. 

BEESW AX—Comes in slowly and brings 20@30c. 
| per Ib., according to quality. CHAS. F. MUTH. 











Quotations of Commission Merchaarts. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—The past month has not reduced the 
stock of comb or extracted honey, the receipts 
having been larger than the amounts taken for 
consumption. Prices are weak and irregular, 
ranging from lié6c. to 18c. for white comb in the 
smaller frames; dark, very little selling, offered 
at 124¢c. to l4c. 
to color. 

ew a ee. per b. for good. 

R.A RNETT, 161 South Water St. 









SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY- Market is extremely dull. 
of ordinary quality itis almost impossiple to find 
buyers. Good comb, of sage blossom, is offering at 
13¢. 
White comb, 14@17c.; dark to good, 11@13c.; ex- 
tracted, oe! to extra white, 84@9<c.; dark and 






A new edition, revised and enlarged, 
the new pages being devoted to new 










; , ej ‘ ; candied, 5@7 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds BEESWAX. We quote 25@28c. 
of cooking in which honey is used, and | STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 
healthful and pleasant beverages. | 8T. LOUIS. 
We have put the price of them low HONEY—Very qulet; dull. Comb at 14@léc., 


| strained, at 64@7‘ec., extracted at 7 @s8c.—lots 
in punel! pecenaes. more. 

BEESW AX—Steady at 28@20%c. for prime. 

W.T. ANDERSON & Co., 117 N. Main Street 





to encourage bee-keepers to scatter | 
them far and wide. Single copy 6 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 50 cents; 

per hundred, $4.00. On orders of 100 | 
or more, we print, if desired, on the | 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,” etc., | 
(giving the name and address of the | 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 

alone will pay him for all his trouble 

and expense—enabling him to dispose | 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. | 


—— ——_e ~— « <——__ 


Our Premiums for Clubs. 






CLEVELAND. 


| selling, stock on hand quite liberal. Sales slow at 
19@20c. for best white 1-lb. sections ; 18@19c. for 
2-lb. Second grades not inquired after. Extracted 
very dull at 9@10c. in bbls. and 11@13c. in cans. 
BEESW AX— Pearce. 2RE@BC. 
. KENDEL, 









i115 Ontario Street. 


NEW YORK, 

HONE Y—Choice to fancy white clover honey 
continues scarce and firm, but buckwheat and ex- 
tracted honey slow and irregular. 

We quote: hite clover, first quality, 1 B® boxes, 
24@25c; fair to good, 22@23c.; buckwheat, 15@17c. 
Extracted, clover, 10@13c.; buckwheat, 9@10c. 

BEESWAX—tThere is only a moderate supply of 
beeswax and prime lots held firmly. 

Western pure, 30@32c; southern, pure, 31@33c. 

D. W. QUINBY, 105 Park Place. | 
Any one sending us a club of two as | 
{ONE ket is fairl ive. W 
subscribers for 1883, for the Weekly ‘ge nections at S0c.;°1 Ib. sections, 220250", 2 Ib, 
with $4, will be entitled to a copy of Cates, oe. Extracted. oe. pee SS. eee | 
Bees and Honey-in cloth, postpaid. | Hngwtkaetd are wanted in kexs or barrels. | 
For three subscribers, with $6, we | %"°"*, st 
e CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 
will send Cook's Manual, in paper, | ae, ae 
Emerson’s Binder for the W eekly, or | 
Apiary Register for 50 colonies. The Apiary Register. | 
For four subscribers, with $8, we | 
will send Cook’s Manual in cloth, or 
Apiary Register for 100 colonies. 
For five ——— with $10, 
will send the Apiar 




















All who intend to be systematic in ; 
their work in the apiary, should get a | 





we | copy and commence to use it. 
sages for 200. 
yew 


colonies, Quinby’s 1 ee-Keeping, | ner 50 colonies (120 pages)...... $1 4 
Root’s A BC of Bee Culture, or an| ,, 100 Slonins tase aa teense 
extra copy of the Weekly Beg Jour-| “ 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 | 





NAL for one year. The larger ones can be used for a 


To get any of the above premiums | few colonies, give room for an increase 
for the Monthly BEE JOURNAL send of numbers, and still keep the record 







the same amount of money. fore the most desirable ones. 





Extracted, 8c. to 10c., according | 


| 


Convention Notices. 





| t®& Itseems as if we were getting 
|behind in this part of Lowa, by not 
having a convention. On consulta- 
| tion with a few bee-keepers, it was 
agreed to call a meeting on Feb. 24, at 
2 o’clock, p. m., at Columbus Junction, 
| lowa, to ‘consider the practicability of 


, organizing a Bee- Keepers’ Society in 


| Louisa county. D. RAWHOUSER. 





t The Union Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet in Grange Hall, Em- 
inence, Ky., on Thursday, April 26 
1883. All bee-keepers, and the public 
generally, —_ invited to be present. 

W. DEMAREE, Sec. 

Chrletiondoute, Ky. 


_-- 


«&® The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its Fifth Annual 
Convention at McKinney, Collin Co., 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, April 











queens, new “ Races of Bees,” 
double the number of subscribers, and | all together in one book, and are there- | “18” beeswax. Address, 


17th and 18th, 1883; at the residence of 
Hon. W. H. Andrews. 
Wa. R. HOWARD, Sec. 
Kingston, Texas. 


=_ -—— 


tg The next meeting of the Haldi- 





| mand, Ont., Bee-Keepers’ Association 
For comb | 


will be held at Nelle’s Corners hm Sat- 


| urday, March 31, 1883, at 11 a. 


H. Casavant. 
SE The Western Bee- Racoent As- 
sociation meets at Independence, Mo.., 
April 28, 1883. 
S. W. SALISBURY, Sec. 


gt A bee-keeper from Sweden has 


| just arrived in Chicago with a letter 
HONEY-—Is very slow, just now hardly anything | 


of introduction from Mr. Stalhammar., 
editor of the Swedish bee paper. He 
endorses him very strongly,and wants 
us to find him a place to care for bees. 
If any of our bee-keepers want sucha 
hand, it will be appreciated if they 
will write to us. He speaks but afew 
words of English,butisa very healthy- 
ae man. 


_ ae 


@* Articles for publication must be 


| written on a separate piece of paper 


from items of business. 





HELP WANTED!!! | 


An apprentice, or a partner, to join me in raising 
Bees and oney on an extensive scale. The 
right person can, at the start, have a half interest 
in 150 or 300 colonies, depending on qualifications. 
| For details, apply by letter or otherwise, to 

M. BALDRIDGE, 8t. Charles, Lil. 





1883. 1883. 
YOU GET VALUE RECEIVED! 


QUEENS, BEES AND SUPPLIES 


If you want EARLY QUEENS from the 
best improved genuine stock for business; or 'f 
you want Imported Italian Queens or bees, in full 


| colonies or nuclei, with tested or untested queens; 
| if you want Dunham or Vandervort comb founda- 
tion, made from pure beeswax; 


or if you want 
hives or es suppliesof any kind, send for my 
catalogue It tells you about introducing 
etc. Cash paid for 


J.P. H. BROWN, 


S5BD15t Augusta, Georgia. 







an 








